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THE CUSTOMER IS ALWAYS RIGHT 


o Most of us, the words “the customer is always right” represents the public relations 
policy of merchandising establishments and the attitude which such companies try to es- 
tablish among their employees. 

Let us think about the meaning of those words for a moment. It surely is not expected that 
the sales clerk will give the merchandise to the customer at no cost if he requests it or demands 
it, Nor is it intended that the customer will set his own price. Neither is it expected that the 
customer will be treated with an undue degree of deference or that the sales person will adopt 
an air of servility. It is expected that the customer will be treated with courtesy, with consider- 
ation, and with patience, and that the sales clerk will do everything in her power to maintain 
such a courteous relationship. 

The sales girl gets tired in the afternoon—standing on her feet all day—seeing tens, per- 
haps hundreds, of customers and often impatient, undecided, complaining, and critical cus- 
tomers. But the good sales girl maintains her courteous, considerate, and patient attitude. That 
is her job! It is her job to remember that, as far as the customer is concerned, it is Ais needs 
which are being met through the sales transaction. If the sales girl does not maintain this 
attitude, the customer will go to another store in the future. If for some reason he must return 
to that particular store, he will do it only with distaste. He definitely will not be a booster for 
that store among his friends. 

If you go to the office of the telephone company or your local utility company to com- 
plain about the service, to arrange for a change in service or to pay your bill, you expect prompt, 
courteous attention. If the employee is disinterested in your problem or speaks harshly or 
sharply, you feel that you have every right to speak sharply in return. If in your private ca- 
pacity as a citizen you ask for information or service from any local public office, you expect 
the same kind of treatment which you would receive from your bank or your department store. 

Perhaps the public welfare field would do well to adopt the term “the customer is always 
right” as a part of its philosophy of operation and to try to instill that attitude into its “sales 
force.” Its sales force consists of all employees of the various public welfare departments— 
social service and clerical, janitorial and administrative. The customer represents not only the 
applicant and recipient, but all members of the public with whom the sales force comes into 
contact. 








Ronap H. Born, Chairman, 
National Council of Local Public Welfare Administrators, and 
Director of Public Welfare, City and County of San Francisco. 
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he REL of Supervision 


IN THE BEGINNING WORKER'S EXPERIENCE 
IN PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


by LISELOTTE BENJAMIN, Supervisor, Assistance Division 
Department of Public Welfare, Baltimore, Maryland 


ORE THAN IN any other field of social work the 
M public assistance agency employs college grad- 

uates, young men and women without pro- 
fessional training. For most of them it is their first 
venture into a job and they are, in varying degrees, 
eager and willing to learn. 

I have been a supervisor in the public assistance 
division of the Baltimore Department of Public Wel- 
fare for the past two years. I have supervised workers 
who are trained in social work only through super- 
vision and teaching on the job. Each of these workers 
carries about 110 cases in her caseload which is com- 
posed of the four categories: aid to dependent chil- 
dren, old age assistance, aid to the blind, and general 
public assistance. Each caseload is located in a geo- 
graphically defined area of the city, its size depending 
on the number of clients living in that section. Work- 
ers have to interview clients at least once every six 
months in order to review their eligibility. Most of 
the clients, however, are seen at much shorter in- 
tervals, a number of them having for a certain period 
of time monthly or even weekly appointments. The 
individual worker carries, with the help of her super- 
visor, full responsibility for her caseload. Her regular 
work includes office interviews, home visits, cor- 
respondence with clients and other agencies, record- 
ing, setting up budgets and grants. Every worker 
has a regular weekly conference with her supervisor 
and participates in weekly group meetings and 


monthly staff meetings. 

CONSIDER IT a privilege to introduce these young 
l people to social work and as a supervisor to help 
them live through the uncertainty of their beginning, 
to teach them the fundamentals of the job, to see them 
grow into the profession and find their own places. 
Supervision of the beginning worker carries great re- 
sponsibilities—toward the worker, toward the agency, 
toward the client. It depends on the supervisor to a 
considerable extent whether or not the worker is able 
to sustain her initial desire of making this experience 


THe SupPERvisor’s Roe 
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a satisfactory one in spite of the difficulties that are 
bound to occur. While the worker is learning, some- 
times awkwardly and slowly, the supervisor has, 
moreover, to see to it that consistently and without 
major delay the agency service reaches the client. 

What brings these young people to social work? 
The reasons vary from person to person; a wish 
to be helpful to their fellow-men, a certain curiosity 
in finding out how people live “on the other side of 
the tracks,” an acute feeling for social justice or just 
the fact that they heard about employment possi- 
bilities in the Department of Public Welfare. After 
their diverse experiences in college they want to ex- 
plore different possibilities for a professional career. 
Social work might be the first experience that helps 
them to define their vocational tendencies. 

Whatever brought these new workers to the agency 
—a strong wish to help or only the acceptance of an 
employment opportunity—they all will find working 
in the agency quite different from what they antici- 
pated. The impulse to help will have to be directed 
and channelled, the specific service of the agency will 
have to be integrated into their way of action, and 
their relation to the people they help will have to be- 
come professional rather than personal. These facts 
necessitate inner changes for many of them. Re- 
sentfully and almost accusingly a worker once said 
to me, “When I came here a few months ago I 
wanted just a job. Now I go home and worry about 
my clients. I can’t stop thinking of them and of 
what I could do to help them.” 


PRECONCEIVED IDEAS 


OST WORKERS START with some preconceived ideas 
M about helping, and it is not easy for them to 
grasp the way professional help is given. They often 
feel that it is harsh and limiting. They might identify 
so completely with the client’s needs that they object 
to the limitations of the agency. They want to give 
with boundless generosity and they try to discard or 
evade the agency’s function, its standards and policies, 
which they feel only as shackles for themselves and 
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their clients. Many times beginning workers have ar- 
gued with me that in one or the other case we needed 
to make an exception, They had promised it to the 
client. My “no” felt hard and unsympathetic to them; 
doubly so since I expected them to take this “no” 
back to the client. They have pleaded with me, asking 
me to inform the client about this decision, hoping to 
spare themselves the experience of disappointing the 
client whose hopes they themselves had built up. 

These are trying experiences not only for the work- 
er’s relationship with her client, but also for her rela- 
tionship with her supervisor. Only gradually can’ the 
worker accept the necessity and value of policies and 
procedures. Only slowly can she get hold of her re- 
sponsibility in the relationship with her client, what- 
ever it might entail. It is a very satisfying experience 
for the supervisor to watch workers accept more and 
more of this responsibility, and many will do it cour- 
ageously after they have overcome their initial fear 
and insecurity. They can become self-reliant only if 
they are given the opportunity right from the be- 
ginning to take responsibility for their own actions, 
their own decisions and their own mistakes. It is 
often hard for the supervisor to resist the temptation 
of taking over for them, of protecting them from a 
troublesome encounter. But such a solution would 
impede their professional growth, though it might 
seem not only easier, but more humane, at the mo- 
ment. 


NEeEcaTIVE FEELINGS 


HERE ARE, ON the other hand, workers who are so 
| peers to do the right thing, to be one with the 
agency, that they accept its rulings too easily, often 
denying the client any expression of negative feeling 
toward the agency or toward them as its representa- 
tives. They might try to convince him that things are 
not bad for him at all and that he should not feel the 
way he does, or they might even reproach him for 
his attitude. It takes a long time for new workers to 
accept and understand negative feelings and to 
realize how important it can be for the client to get 
them off his mind. In addition to being a release, 
their expression may mean that the client is able to 
assert himself as a person in his own right, and they 
may make him become aware of other possibilities 
which may seem more workable to him. 

Public assistance is a money-giving service, and it 
is this aspect of the job that often brings into the 
open the new worker’s attitudes towards his or her 
clients. For fear of being indiscreet or of hurting his 
feelings, they might find it extremely difficult to talk 
with the client about his financial situation and the 


way in which the agency could meet his need. In 
other instances they might consider money problems 
a triviality compared with such complications as per- 
sonality problems or difficult family relationships. 
They focus all their attention on these latter problems, 
forgetting about the service which they are supposed 
to give. They might use money as a control to make 
the client acquiescent, submissive and dependent, or 
they might give money in such a way as to defy the 
“stingy, withholding” agency. They might be so 
eager to give or might trust the capacities of the 
client so little that they hamper him from becoming 
self-supporting. The ultra-business-like, too efficient 
approach of some workers sometimes shows utter 
disregard for the feelings that are aroused in the client 
by the necessity of having to accept help. 

It can be a painful, even shocking experience for 
the worker to become conscious of her attitudes to- 
ward clients. However, only if the supervisor can 
help her look at these attitudes can she learn not to 
project her own needs, her own problems into the rela- 
tionship with her clients. 


“Too Harp” or “Too Sort” 


ORKERS OFTEN are fearful of how much of them- 
Weeives they have to invest or to change. They 
might think that they have to become “too hard” or 
“too soft” in order to be successful in their new pro- 
fession. In their fear of such changes they express 
both extremes. Though certain changes will occur in 
them, they do not realize in the beginning that these 
changes are neither forced on them nor are they 
something alien injected into them; these changes will 
happen because in this new profession some of the 
workers’ latent potentialities will come to life and 
they will use, in a different way, capacities they always 
had. 

A new worker once expressed real apprehension 
that she would be psychoanalyzed in supervision. 
Another one asked me with genuine curiosity to ex- 
plain her motives and their origins. It is important 
that the new worker can soon realize that the super- 
visor does not intend to give her therapy, to make 
her over, to encroach upon her as a person, or to 
control her. She needs to come to understand that 
the supervisor’s role is to help her to learn the job, 
to establish with the clients helping relationships in- 
dependent from personal likes and dislikes, and to 
work within the limits of the agency—within these 
limits, however, to give the full measure of help of 
which she is capable. 

It is in the supervisory relationship that the often 
jumbled and contradictory feelings caused by the im- 
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pact of the workers’ experience in this new pro- 
fession come into the open. How can I meet all these 
unfocussed, diffuse feelings in such a way that this 
first professional experience has real meaning for 
them? How can I help them to foster and develop 
those qualities that are helpful to the clients, satisfying 
for themselves and advantageous for their own pro- 
fessional growth? 

Outsiders often ask, “How can you work with un- 
trained, young, inexperienced people? How can they 
understand and handle all the complex problems of 
people in distress?” And people applying for public 
assistance are in distress and all of them are in dire 
need of help. The new worker certainly cannot help 
with all the complex problems. It is, however, not 
the function of a public assistance agency to help with 
all the complications of living, though it is often 
thought that the public assistance worker should be 
helpful about every problem that she encounters. The 
untrained worker might move into the profession 
with the notion that she is supposed to find a solu- 
tion to every difficulty of the other person. She is 
generally full of good advice and is distressed if she 
has to admit that her advice was not followed by 
the client. She can hardly trust people to have self- 
directing strength, especially people who ask for help. 
She often believes that taking over the client’s affairs 
means helping him. Only by increased experience in 
dealing with people will the worker come to realize 
that she is not equipped nor expected by the agency, 
to attempt to solve all the problems. 


FuNcTION OF THE WoRKER 


$ INTRIGUING and tempting as it might be to dis- 
A cuss basic issues of living with the client, new 
workers have to learn that the function of the social 
worker in public assistance is to help clients to ex- 
plore their own resources and to offer financial help 
to the client who meets the requirements of eligibility. 
It is hard for a new worker to trust that the help 
given to a person in one area to come to a responsible 
decision for himself does not remain an isolated inci- 
dent. It takes experience to know that this help will 
have its effects also on other areas of the client’s situa- 
tion, that it may precipitate a change in the con- 
figuration of his personality and enable him to face 
and handle other big problems in a different and, 
for him and others, more satisfactory way. 

Certainly the service can be given more or less 
skillfully. Skill in social work implies knowledge of 
human behavior, a high degree of sensitivity for and 
understanding of the other person and a self-aware- 
ness that cannot be expected of the beginning worker. 


PUBLIC WELFARE 


But the first and foremost dynamics in helping as a 
social worker is the offering of the service that the 
agency has to give. It is this offering of service that 
enables the unskilled new worker to be to a certain 
degree, even in the initial phase, a helping person. 

It is the teaching of this service that enables the 
supervisor to help the beginning worker to overcome 
her initial confusion. I found it also helpful to set 
up from the beginning a work schedule around which 
the worker can become organized and find some sta- 
bility in the confusing vastness of her new experience; 
I appoint a conference hour each day during her 
first week, give her some reading material (pages 
from the manual or records) to prepare for the sub- 
sequent conference. She is included in the weekly 
group meetings, though she usually is neither asked 
nor ready to participate in discussions. 

I have tried various ways to start off new workers 
on their first day. I have shown them around the 
agency, but they seemed lost in the intricacies of such 
a big organization. Occasionally I have let them 
concentrate on the manual or on a record, but I felt 
that what they read was too remote for them. With- 
out exception, however, all new workers asked me 
on the first day, “When do I start seeing clients?” 
It was this repeated question that made me decide to 
let them interview a client on their first day. 


Too Bic a Risk? 


WAS A LITTLE apprehensive at first. Did I take too 
lis a risk to leave a completely inexperienced 
worker with a client? Though I tried to select cases 
which apparently did not contain major problems and 
outlined with the worker what factors needed to be 
discussed with the client, I was troubled about what 
the worker would do being entirely unfamiliar with 
the agency and her role as a worker. But I learned 
from experience that no harm comes to the client in 
this first meeting; the worker may do more harm 
at a later stage of her development when she knows 
a little more, feels surer of herself and may dare to 
make use of concepts not yet fully digested. 

It is true that the client will not receive the best 
possible service from a beginning worker. If my 
concern for the client is so great, however, that I 
keep the new worker from him, her learning is 
slowed down. If I give her the opportunity to inter- 
view a client without delay, she has no time to build 
up her fear; instead of considering herself a liability, 
as new workers easily do, she can at once feel accepted 
and needed. Her questions about policies, procedures, 
cases and clients take on a practical meaning since 
they are based on an actual experience. With the first 
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interview she has become included in the working 
process of the agency, a fact that can give her a 
beginning self-confidence, although the second and 
third client will cause her again some anxiety and 
trepidation. How exciting this first interview is! Even 
people who have been in social work for a number 
of years remember it vividly, though they may laugh 
about their former ignorance. 

It is important that the supervisor is aware of the 
special meaning that this first interview holds for the 
worker and that she shows her readiness to share this 
new experience with her. At the same time, she re- 
quests the worker to record this interview so that 
supervisor and worker can look at it together and can 
begin to discuss the worker’s performance in relation 
to agency and client. In this way the supervisory rela- 
tionship will become more clearly defined for the 
worker. The supervisor is not only the teacher but 
the person who shares her professional experiences 
with her. However, as much as the new worker 
needs to feel the concern, acceptance and understand- 
ing of the supervisor, as much as she needs her clarity 
and steadiness in teaching the specifics of the job, she 
also needs her firmness in holding her to the function 
of the agency. 


FIRMNESS 


HIs FIRMNESS, though the worker might often strug- 
T gle against it, feeling first of all its limiting aspects, 
is fundamentally the impetus that gives her the cour- 
age to establish professional relationships with clients 
with less fear and hesitation. It gives her the backing 
and support needed for dealing with difficult decisions 
and for handling them directly and frankly with the 
client. I have supervised beginning workers who did 
not believe in the sincerity of a client’s statement but 
who, unable to share their doubt with the client, 
tried to find out the truth behind his back. Workers 
have withheld important information from clients, 
afraid that it would hurt and upset them. As a re- 
sult clients have found themselves unprepared in a 
new situation which the workers could and should 
have helped them to meet. The new worker is apt 
to confuse a friendly attitude with real concern, pity 
with compassion, a superficial courtesy with respect 
for the other person. The worker needs to learn that 


real help can only be given if she can face with the- 


client the disturbing and troubling factors which are 
inherent in taking assistance. It is essential that she 
discuss with him courageously the negative and hard 
aspects so that he will not feel trapped or forsaken 
but can have a trusting relationship with his worker. 

The establishment of such a relationship is a funda- 


mental principle of social work and it is in no way 
restricted to worker and client. If the worker can 
experience the value of deep concern and respect in 
the supervisory relationship, she can develop with her 
supervisor’s help those qualities that will make her a 
truly helpful person. 
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IN THE PUBLIC CHILD WELFARE PROGRAMS 


by BESSIE E. TROUT, Consultant, Staff Development 
Division of Social Services, Children’s Bureau, Social Security Administration 


HE PROVISION of educational leave with an agency 
| sivena for staff members in the public child- 
welfare programs is now thirteen years old. It 
seems worthwhile at this time to look back on the 
path we have come to see more clearly where we 
are and the direction in which we are moving. 
Since the beginning of the grants-in-aid program 
for child-welfare services (under Title V, Part 3, of 
the Social Security Act), state welfare agencies have 
recognized professional competence in staff as the 
core of services to children. This fact—that the agency 
understands the nature of its services and the knowl- 
edge and skill that it takes to provide such services 
—has been the cardinal factor considered by state 
welfare agencies in providing educational leave grants 
to its staff members. The availability of money, im- 
portant as it is, has not been the controlling condition, 


Lack oF Workers 


HE LACK OF professionally trained workers is the 

greatest road block in providing public child- 
welfare services. The demand for such workers con- 
tinues to be urgent. Social work is a new profession 
and there are not enough trained people to provide 
the essential services. At present the principle that 
“a man comes to the job equipped to fill it” repre- 
sents a goal rather than the usual experience in the 
social work field. 

Pressure on agencies for the expansion of services 
has steadily increased. Legislation placing responsi- 
bility on an agency for providing services frequently 
outruns the ability of the agency to recruit persons 
equipped to fill the required positions. When the 
agency cannot recruit persons with the knowledge 
and skill necessary to provide required services, it has 
no choice—if it is to carry out its responsibilities— 
but to find ways to provide people with the necessary 
training. Educational leave with an agency stipend, 
therefore, has had a steady, continuous part in the 
development of the public child-welfare programs. 
It has been a major method in recruitment and in 
strengthening the competence of child-welfare staffs. 
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Because confusion has persisted between a grant- 
ing of educational leave with an agency stipend and 
the granting of a scholarship, it is important that 
the distinction between them be made clear. A 
scholarship provides an individual with the oppor- 
tunity for education. Usually the granting of a 
scholarship is based on merit of the individual, such 
as outstanding achievement or demonstrated ability. 
Scholarships may also be given for the purpose of 
increasing the numbers of persons in a professional 
field or in some specialization within the field. But 
in both instances, the development of the individual 
is the primary consideration. 

Educational leave with an agency stipend, on the 
other hand, is one of the methods a public agency 
uses to increase and strengthen its services. Its pur- 
pose is agency-focused. A keen observer of an agency 
could get a picture of the growth of the agency from 
what it did about educational leave. Its beliefs, its 
traditions, and its problems—how it met pressures 
for expansion and equipped itself with the knowl- 
edge and skills necessary to meet need—would be 
brought out clearly. True, persons to whom educa- 
tional leave is granted benefit as individuals in se- 
curing a professional education, and the numbers 
of social workers in the entire professional field are 
increased. These, however, are by-products though 
most desirable ones. 

In viewing the experience of states during the past 
decade, two outstanding developments that have 
characterized educational leave are: 

1. It has become a part of long-time program 
planning. 

It has been seen as a segment of a staff de- 
velopment program. 


Lonc-TIME ProcRaAM PLANNING 


N THE BEGINNING, educational leave with an agency 
l stipend was largely an episode—for the worker 
and for the agency. Gradually, however, planning 
around it became both ordered and long-span in or- 
der to maintain the balance between demands for 
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state-wide service and the filling of positions. The 
use of educational leave under these conditions as- 
sumes a concept of shared state and local responsi- 
bility for making services available to people. State 
welfare departments have assumed a major role in 
recruiting and equipping workers for local child- 
welfare positions. To recruit persons for professional 
training, who will later be local child-welfare work- 
ers, many states develop “worker-in-training” classi- 
fications. The salaries of these workers while in this 
classification are sometimes paid from federal child- 
welfare services funds. The 1950 child-welfare serv- 
ices plans showed that 16 states had budgeted for 
approximately 155 workers-in-training. This was an 
increase over 1949 in which 11 states budgeted funds 
for 62 workers-in-training. 

The number of workers recruited for such begin- 
ning positions must be balanced by a sufficient num- 
ber of supervisors or child-welfare consultants who 
can give technical supervision. Also, many child- 
welfare workers already employed in counties have 
not completed their professional education and must 
return to school for further study. Replacements for 
them while they are away must be part of the plan. 

The following situation is typical of what occurs 
in many states: State A has pressing requests from 
several counties who need workers to develop and 
carry on their child-welfare programs. The state wel- 
fare department develops a plan (sometimes a five- 
year one) to meet the needs of these counties. The 
first year it sets up 12 educational leave stipends. Of 
these, 8 workers are recruited directly from college 
for one year of professional study. Four of the grants 
go for a second year of study for workers who are 
on the job in an effort to build up supervisory and 
consultant staff. Until adequate supervision is avail- 
able locally for the child-welfare workers, the state, 
by agreement with the local agency, provides tech- 
nical supervision for the local workers through child- 
welfare consultants from its district offices. 

But the worker recruited from college will not, at 
the end of one year in a school of social work, be 
ready to take on full responsibility for developing a 
county child-welfare program. Therefore, upon return 
from school, she is placed in a well-established county 
child-welfare program where there is a local super- 
visor, or, as happens in many states, in a training 
unit set up by the agency where she will have con- 
centrated supervision and a controlled case load for 
a period of 6 months or a year. This provides an 
opportunity for her to develop greater confidence 
and skill before assuming full responsibility in an- 
other county. Two years later, the agency may be 


able to offer this worker an opportunity to return 
to the school of social work to finish her professional 
education. By then, another worker who has been 
on leave has had sufficient experience and is ready 
to fill her place. After she completes her second year 
of study and gains additional experience, she may 
become a supervisor if she is interested and has the 
potentialities. 


EpucaTionaL Leave As Part of Starr DeveLopMENT 


T HAS BEEN through the use of educational leave, 
| primarily, that agencies have come to see learn- 
ing in social work as a continuous process and, there- 
fore, as one segment of a program for staff develop- 
ment. 

It is now generally accepted that educational leave 
can be used effectively only if it is integrated with 
the other learning experiences of the worker. Re- 
sponsibility is usually placed on someone in the agency 
who can: (1) plan for each worker such learning 
experiences that will follow an orderly sequence, based 
on the worker’s progress and growth, including tim- 
ing and preparation of the worker for educational 
leave and an appropriate learning experience to fol- 
low; (2) carry major responsibility for developing 
relationships with the school of social work that will 
help the student make full use of the school and to 
move easily back into the agency; and (3) coordinate 
planning for the development of staff with program 
planning. 

Through this kind of centered responsibility for 
staff, new developments in the field of staff develop- 
ment have been possible. It also provides leadership 
under which states will be able increasingly to refine 
current methods and develop new ones as needed. 


Tue Extent or Epucationat Leave 


N THE EARLIER development days of the child- 

welfare programs, states placed high hopes on be- 
ing able to recruit persons who were equipped for 
child-welfare positions. It soon became evident, how- 
ever, that if child-welfare staffs were to be built up, 
it would have to be done largely through an educa- 
tional leave plan, especially for beginning positions. 
States have, therefore, budgeted increasingly more 
federal child-welfare services funds for educational 
leave and staff development. 

In the fiscal year 1950, all except 4 of the 53 states 
and territories budgeted child-welfare services funds 
for stipends for professional study for staff members. 
The total for all the states was $644,015.35. This rep- 
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resents a slight increase over the amount of money 
budgeted for educational leave in 1949, which was 
$634,000. The number of workers to whom grants 
would be given is estimated at about 600. 

The number of educational leave grants budgeted 
by a given state depends on its size and the way its 
program is developing. For example, new legislation 
may mean a rapid expansion of one aspect of the 
child-welfare program at the same time the state is 
gradually attempting coverage of total services in 
every county. Recruitment of staff for professional 
training is affected by these developments. Leaves 
with a stipend range from 1 to 35 or 40 workers 
in a given state. The majority of states, however, 
give educational grants with stipends to 10 to 15 
workers a year. 

The value of using agency funds for educational 
leave stipends for profesisonal study is obvious. It 
should be recognized, however, that public welfare 
agencies are now carrying a heavy part of the cost 
of professional education of persons entering social 
work.* Looking to the future, it is hoped that more 
funds might be available from national sources, pub- 
lic and private, to increase the numbers of profes- 
sionally competent social workers. If this were done, 
more agency funds could be released for refresher 
courses, for specialization, and for much needed re- 
search, as well as for program expansion. 


Tue AcENcy STIPEND 


HE STRUGGLE of agencies to arrive at satisfactory 
| poees for determining the amount of the stipend 
has reflected a rapidly changing philosophy. Earlier 
practices were based on the principle that the worker 
has the major responsibility for financing her educa- 
tion. The trend has gradually moved from agency 
supplementation of what the worker could contribute 
to her own education toward greater responsibility for 
the costs of training. 

In April, 1949, the Children’s Bureau, after receiv- 
ing the advice of a committee representing state wel- 
fare agencies and schools of social work, recom- 
mended the policy of determining the amount of the 
agency stipend by the cost of education, including 
travel to and from the school, tuition, and mainte- 
nance costs while attending school. One of the prin- 


* “Statistics on Social Work Education,” published by the Amer- 
ican Association of Social Workers, states that November 1, 1949, 
3,001 of the 4,453 students enrolled in schools of social work re- 
ceived some type of financial aid. Of these, 324 students received 
scholarships or some aid from the schools; 669 received aid from 
private philanthropic sources; 2,311 received funds from public 
sources. 
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‘ciples underlying this policy is that the stipend then 


represents what is being paid for—that is, for train- 
ing and not for work. 

This principle is now followed by the majority of 
state welfare agencies. Many problems still exist and 
there is considerable variation in the method of esti- 
mating cost. Some states compute the amount of the 
stipend on the actual itemization of costs. Other 
states, representing the greatest number, work out a 
flat rate that seems to approximate maintenance costs 
while at school, with tuition and travel paid separ- 
ately. The largest number of states budget $125 a 
month for maintenance costs. Some compute a rate 
to include living expenses and tuition—travel may 
or may not be included. These rates usually range 
from $150 to $175 a month. 


For EpucaTionat LEAve 


GREAT DEAL of progress has been made in the 

process of selecting staff for training, both ex- 
perienced staff and persons recruited without experi- 
ence. Educational leave grants are made on a selective 
basis, with primary consideration given to needs of 
the agency’s services. They are not “equally available” 
to anyone on the staff. 

States have learned from long experience that if 
a worker does not have the personal qualities neces- 
sary for social work, professional study cannot make 
up for this lack. In developing criteria for determin- 
ing the potentialities for social work of persons re- 
cruited directly from colleges, the public welfare 
agencies are to some extent blazing the same trail 
as the schools of social work. Some of the basic 
criteria used by agencies and schools alike for de- 
termining potentialities of persons for social work 
appears in “Agency-School Relationships as they per- 
tain to Educational Leave,” a mimeographed state- 
ment issued by the Children’s Bureau on Novem- 
ber 21, 1949. 

In earlier years, workers frequently accepted an 
educational leave grant and returned to the agency 
afterward with little or no understanding of what 
social work was like, or what they were agreeing to 
return to. They did not realize that certain personal 
qualities were required of a successful social worker. 
Nor did the agency granting the stipend for train- 
ing have any real knowledge of the potentialities 
of the workers. Often, this resulted in dissatisfaction 
on the part of both the worker and the agency. To 
avoid such situations, a plan has been worked out 
by some public welfare agencies for a period of two 
or three months of orientation to social work and 
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agency services before the worker is granted a stipend. 
These workers are frequently under the worker-in- 
training classification previously referred to. 

The plan for orientation gives the worker an oppor- 
tunity: (1) to understand through first hand experi- 
ence what social work is; (2) to acquire some under- 
standing of what it means to enter a profession, the 
disciplines involved, and the responsibilities the 
worker must take for individual change and develop- 
ment; (3) to understand and identify herself with 
the agency’s plan for services to people; and (4) to 
get some concept of the knowledges and skills the 
worker meeds to acquire in the school. 

Such a period of orientation is proving a unique 
and valuable experience. It is still experimental and 
not all orientation plans are of this nature. But even 
with the preliminary results we now have, its great 
value in providing an opportunity for *a worker to 
gain concepts of social work and agency practices 
before deciding on this work as a career is beginning 
to be recognized. As one worker stated four years 
after her orientation period, “All during the time I 
was in school, and later when I worked in the agency, 
whenever I had a problem my mind went back to 
the period of orientation because it was there that I 
gained a vision of social work. It was a broad back- 
ground and I could fit any particular problem into 
it.” 

Values to the agency in having a period to observe 
a potential worker, prior to training, are also becom- 
ing apparent. 


Time For ProFEssiIonaL Stupy 


HE QUESTION agencies asked when programs were 
| sa a started and educational leave was first be- 
ing considered was, “How long can we spare the 
worker?” At first, six months of leave was the com- 
mon practice. But during the last three years prac- 
tically all states have changed their policy to one of 
granting a minimum of a year of leave to beginning 
workers and sufficient time to complete professional 
study for workers with partial training. 

The questions most frequently asked now are, 
“What can a worker do with one year of social work 
education?” “How many workers are able to com- 
plete their second year of study?” “What are the 
disadvantages—or advantages, if any—in breaking 
the cycle of professional study?” We do not have 
satisfactory answers to these questions but agencies are 
increasingly accepting the fact that a worker with one 
year at a school of social work is not ready to take 
on full responsibility for a county child-welfare posi- 


tion. More and more state agencies are providing a 
period of concentrated supervision, under controlled 
conditions, following the worker’s return from school. 
States have found that it “pays off” to have a worker 
gain more confidence and skill before undertaking 
full responsibility for a job. This raises further ques- 
tions, however, of costs and time. The year in a 
training unit approximates in time and money the 
cost of a second year at the school. What are the 
relative values? 

The 1949 and 1950 state child-welfare services plans 
showed that in two states, all educational leave sti- 
pends were granted for the full two years of study; 
a few other states made two years of study permissible. 
One state, for example, sends half of its workers for 
two years of study and half for one year. 

With the current changes underway in school cur- 
riculum, the problem of a break between the first and 
second year of study must be re-evaluated. Will there 
be greater losses due to interrelatedness of the first 
and second year curriculums in breaking the educa- 
tional sequence? At present, this represents the great- 
est “problem area” in planning for educational leave 
with an agency stipend. A great deal of evaluation 
of present practice and of changing school programs is 
needed in order to develop a sound course. 

In conclusion, much progress has taken place in the 
past decade in the agency seeing its place in relation 
to the school. There has been a shift away from the 
tendency on the part of state welfare agencies to 
expect the school to teach specific courses to workers 
receiving educational leave. Agencies are now assum- 
ing more responsibility for advising with schools on 
matters relating to what all workers need from the 
school; the kind of work they will be required to do 
in the agency; and how class and field work can be 
used most constructively. 

Educational leave committees, some of which are 
composed of representatives of the agency, schools of 
social work, and other community interests, hold po- 
tentialities for both the present and future in the gen- 
eral interpretation and understanding of social work 
and creative developments in both schools and 
agencies. 

The use of educational leave with an agency stipend 
has done much to improve public child-welfare pro- 
grams. A broader purpose is also being served. It is 
around educational leave that agencies and schools 
are seeing more clearly the role each plays in further- 
ing the ultimate competence of the child-welfare 
worker. The field of social work can grow only as 
the workers in that field grow. With them lies the 
promise of the future. 
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short biographical sketches of new state admin- 

istrators, This month and in later issues we want 
to tell you a little about some of the other outstanding 
leaders in the welfare field. Many of these people 
are well-known to you, so we are not “introducing” 
them. 

Since we have “introduced” state administrators in 
previous issues we ‘elt that this time we should turn 
our attention to local directors. There are many out- 
standing such people in the country. To select a few 
for special mention is difficult. To solve this question 
we chose those that you as members of APWA had 
selected to represent you on the Board of the Asso- 
ciation. We are proud to present short biographical 
sketches of the six local directors of public welfare 
who are now serving on the APWA Board of Di- 
rectors. 


[ster TIMES IN the past year we have published 


JOSEPH E. BALDWIN 


osePH E. Batpwin, President of APWA, is Director 
J of the Milwaukee County Department of Public 
Welfare in Wisconsin. 

He was born in Union County in Iowa and received 
his B.A. degree from Ohio Wesleyan University. He 
studied theology at Northwestern University and then 
turned to dramatics and received an M.A. at the 
State University of Iowa in dramatic arts. After a 
season on the summer theatre circuit in Iowa in 1933 
he decided against dramatics as a career. 

It was at this time he entered social work as a case- 
worker for the Iowa E.R.A. Two years later he was 
appointed a county director. He then entered the 
School of Social Service Administration at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago to receive his M.A. in 1937. 

At the completion of this graduate study he became 
district representative for the Indiana State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare. Two years later he became 
chief casework supervisor of the Lake County Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare at Gary, Indiana. After two 
years in this position he was named director of the 
agency. 

In the summer of 1948, Mr. Baldwin was selected, 
after receiving the highest grade on the civil service 
examination, for the position of Director of the Mil- 
waukee County Department of Public Welfare. 
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He has been active in various activities of APWA 
for a number of years. In 1944 he was chosen as 
chairman of the National Council of Local Public 
Welfare Administrators. He was elected to the Board 
of Directors of APWA in December 1946. The fol- 
lowing year he was elected as Vice-president of the 
Association. After the tragic death of W. S. Terry, Jr., 
who was President of APWA, Mr. Baldwin became 
President. He has since been twice elected to that 
post. 

Mr. Baldwin is married and has four children. His 
and the family’s main hobby is sailing their boat on 
Lake Michigan. 


RONALD BORN 


ONALD Born, who is chairman of the National 

Council of Local Public Welfare Administrators, 
has for the past ten years been Director of the City 
and County Welfare Department of San Francisco. 

Although he was born in Ohio, Mr. Born attended 
high school in California and studied at Stanford 
University, from which he received his B.A. Degree, 
and at the Stanford Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, from which he received the M.B.A. 
degree in 1934. 

From the time of his graduation until 1940, Mr. 
Born served with the Owens-Illinois Glass Company’s 
Pacific Coast Division, rising to the post of internal 
auditor. In 1940 he entered the San Francisco Public 
Welfare Department as business manager and was ap- 
pointed Director of the agency in November 1940. 

Mr. Born is a Past President of the County Wel- 
fare Directors Association of California and has served 
on numerous committees of that organization. His 
activities with APWA have included being state 
membership chairman, regional membership chair- 
man, and membership on various committees. He has 
been a member of the Board of Directors since Janu- 
ary 1948. 


LOUISE DIECKS 


HE Director of the Louisville (Kentucky) De- 
j pete of Public Welfare is Miss Louise Diecks, 
who has for three years been a board member of 
APWA. 

As a student at the University of Louisville, Miss 
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Diecks was particularly interested in linguistics and 
spent the first few years after college as a Romance 
language instructor and studied abroad at the Sor- 
bonne in Paris and at the University of Madrid. 

During the depression of the 1930’s she abandoned 
teaching to enter what was to her the more vital 
field of social work. She worked up through the 
ranks from caseworker to the position of executive 
secretary of the Municipal Bureau of Social Service 
of the Louisville Department of Public Welfare in 
1941. During this period she had spent educational 
leave doing graduate work at the New York School 
of Social Work and the School of Social Adminis- 
tration at the University of Chicago. 

In 1943 when the Director of Welfare enlisted in the 
Navy, Miss Diecks was made Acting Director and in 
1945 she was appointed Director, a position to which 
she has been reappointed in two subsequent admin- 
istrations. 

Miss Diecks served as President of the Kentucky 
Welfare Association in 1948 after serving as treasurer 
and chairman of a number of its committees. She has 
also been active in the work of the Committee for 
Kentucky, which was created in 1944 to study and 
develop the resources of the state. 

Her hobbies vary from singing and travel to milli- 
nery and dress designing and collecting antique fur- 
niture, 


DAVID KEPPEL 


avip Keppet, Director of the Hartford (Connecti- 
il cut) Department of Welfare, is a native of New 
York, having lived most of his early life in Syracuse. 
At Syracuse University he received a B.A. in political 
science. 

His first experience in welfare was as a social 
worker at the Syracuse Psycopathic hospital. From 
there he became probation officer in a children’s and 
adult court in Syracuse. He then took graduate train- 
ing in the New York School of Social Work and then 
worked with the Youth Service Society in Buffalo. 

From Bangor, Maine, he was offered the position 
of Executive Secretary of the Bangor Family Service 
Society. His “minor insanity” on the matter of fishing 
made a job in this area especially attractive. In July 
1948, he accepted the position of Director at Hartford. 

In addition to the public welfare program, this job 
also involves administration of the municipal hospital 
of about 200 beds, a home for the unemployed of 300 
beds, and a nursery for children of 40 beds. 

After being active on various committees of the 
Association for a number of years, Mr. Keppel was 
elected to the Board of Directors in the last election. 


Mr. Keppel is married and the father of two daugh- 
ters. He plays the banjo for his own “amusement and 
amazement” and to accompany late-hour quartets. 


JOSEPH L. MOSS 


HE Treasurer oF APWA is Joseph L. Moss, Di- 
low of Cook County (Illinois) Department of 
Welfare. 

Mr. Moss was born on Chicago’s West Side, son of 
a paper mill executive. He became acquainted with 
welfare work as a young man by helping his sister, 
Mrs, Leila Moss Martin, who founded Gads Hill 
Center in Chicago. His father had established the 
first free kindergarten in Chicago. 

After graduating from Northwestern University, 
he enrolled at the Chicago School of Civics and Phil- 
anthropy (now the School of Social Service Admin- 
istration at the University of Chicago) and was the 
only male student in the first graduating class in 1908. 

His first job was probation officer with the Chicago 
Juvenile Court—“at the munificent salary of $65 a 
month”—and gradually he rose to the position of chief 
probation officer in 1918. 

When the Cook County Bureau of Public Welfare 
was established in 1926, Mr. Moss won the examina- 
tion and has been at the head of this expanding 
Bureau for 24 years. In that time he has supervised 
the distribution of more than a half billion dollars 
of public welfare funds. During the depression the 
Bureau granted aid to about three-quarters million 
persons. Today the lives of more than 150,000 people 
are dependent upon Mr. Moss and his staff of 1,000 
workers. 

The Mosses have three grown children—Helen, in 
fund-raising work; Stanton, studying law, and Wil- 
liam, studying medicine. 


MONTE MAE RILEY 


iss Monte Mae Ritey is Director of the Berna- 
M lillo County Department of Public Welfare at 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

She was born in Estancia, New Mexico, and gradu- 
ated from the University of New Mexico with a B.S. 
degree in 1931. Thereafter she taught rural high 
school a year and a half before turning to social work. 
Miss Riley did graduate work in social work at the 
University of Denver and the University of Southern 
California. 

After working with the E.R.A. she was employed 
by the Department of Public Welfare in New Mexico 
from the time it was established in 1936. She was 
county director in four different counties and then 
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field representative on the state staff from 1939 to 
1941. She has been in her present position as Director 
of Bernalillo County since December, 1944. 

Miss Riley is also currently president of the New 
Mexico Chapter of the American Association of Social 
Workers and on the Executive Board of the Berna- 
lillo County Council of Social Agencies. She is active 
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in the present formation of a Legal Aid Society. She 
was elected to the APWA Board of Directors in the 
last election. 

Most of her leisure time is taken up with gardening 
activities. With her sister she maintains a small green- 
house where they raise many varieties of perennial 
plants and cut flowers. 





AID TO DEPENDENT CHILDREN SURVEY- 


Al roqgress R. ort 
Prog P 


by ELLEN WINSTON, Chairman, Advisory Committee on the ADC Study, and 
Commissioner, North Carolina State Board of Public Welfare 


S A RESULT of a grant to the American Public 
Welfare Association for the purpose of conduct- 
ing a nationwide survey of what the aid to de- 

pendent children program has meant to children, 
APWA established a special committee for the pur- 
pose of developing plans for and advising on such 
a survey. The first step was to arrange for staffing 
the project. Early in 1950 an agreement was reached 
between the American Public Welfare Association 
and the Institute for Research in Social Science of 
the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 
whereby the Institute for Research in Social Science, 
with Dr. Gordon Blackwell as director, will conduct 
the survey. It is anticipated that the state and local 
departments of public welfare together with the 
Federal Security Agency will cooperate in obtaining 
needed materials so that the results will be truly 
representative of the nation as a whole and will pro- 
vide a sound basis for evaluating the more than ten 
years of experience with the aid to dependent chil- 
dren program. 

Present plans include a questionnaire to be sent to 
state departments of public welfare in order to obtain 
basic information with regard to policies and pro- 
cedures in the administration of the program and 
suggestions for further developments. It is also hoped 
that a comprehensive listing of all major studies made 
by states in the field of aid to dependent children may 
be obtained. 

The second major item in the study will be a survey 
of ADC cases closed during a specified month. De- 
velopment of the schedule and of the sampling meth- 
ods is now underway. A survey of closed cases has 


been decided upon because no extensive study of 
ADC closed cases has yet been made and because the 
Institute for Research and the APWA Advisory Com- 
mittee believe that completed cases will be most re- 
vealing in terms of what the program has meant to 
children. The states will be informed as soon as plans 
for the schedule are completed. 

The American Public Welfare Association will 
serve in a liaison capacity with the state departments 
of public welfare on all aspects of the survey, even 
when materials are returned directly from states to 
the Institute for Research in Social Science. 

A careful time schedule has been developed with 
the expectation that the printed report will be avail- 
able prior to the Annual Round Tables in 1951. In 
the period between now and December 1951, the 
Advisory Committee on the ADC study will work 
closely with the survey staff set up by the Institute 
for Research in Social Science. One of the Round 
Tables in December 1950 will be devoted to a review 
of the progress to date and will give the opportunity 
for suggestions and comments from all interested per- 
sons. It is also hoped that special attention will be 
given to the ADC survey at the various regional 
meetings this year. 

The aid to dependent children survey is the largest 
research undertaking to date of the American Public 
Welfare Association under its own auspices. The 
interest and cooperation of all persons who have been 
approached for help have been outstanding. We" 
know that the membership will be interested in fol- 
lowing closely the progress of the survey and in 
making specific contributions whenever requested. 
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W. S. Terry, Jr. Merrr Awarp 


T THEIR MEEETING in October 1948, the Board of 

Directors of APWA voted to establish a merit 
award in honor of Sam Terry, who was serving 
as President of the Association at the time of his 
tragic death. This award is to be presented each 
year to a member for outstanding service. 

The recipient of the first award was Dr. Ellen C. 
Potter, who was then Deputy Commissioner of Wel- 
fare, New York Department of Institutions and 
Agencies. The second award was given at the An- 
nual Dinner of the 1949 Round Table Conference 
to Howard L. Russell, who had resigned as Director 
of APWA on July 1, 1949, because of ill health. 

The Board of Directors plans to make a similar 
award this year. President Joseph E. Baldwin has 
appointed the following committee to make recom- 
mendations to the Board: Jarle Leirfallom, Director, 
Division of Social Welfare, Minnesota Department 
of Social Security, Chairman of the committee; Mary 
Lewis, State Supervisor, Child Welfare Services, Ken- 
tucky Department of Economic Security; and War- 
rington Stokes, Administrator, Multnomah County 
Public Welfare Commission, Portland, Oregon. 

Persons desiring to nominate a member for the 
award are requested to write directly to Mr. Leir- 
fallom. A supplementary letter should accompany the 
statement as to why you believe this person should 
receive the award. The committee is anxious to have 
your suggestions, so you are urged to get in touch 
with Mr. Leirfallom. 


PERSONALITIES 


RTHUR JaMés has resigned as Director of the Divi- 
A vision of Public Welfare, Virginia Department of 
Welfare and Institutions. Mr. James first entered the 
Virginia Department 28 years ago and was welfare 
commissioner until the Virginia Reorganization Act 
of 1948 combined the welfare and corrections depart- 
ment. When Mr. James joined the welfare department 
in 1922 he served as assistant to former Commissioner 
Frank Bane, who was the first Director of APWA 
and is now Director of the Council of State Govern- 
ments. 

Mr. William L. Painter, who served under Mr. 
James as chief of the local welfare services, has been 
named Director of the Division of Welfare. 


Newton R. Holcomb, who resigned as Director of 
the Hawaiian Department of Public Welfare earlier 
this year, has been named as assistant to Charles 
Schottland, Director, California State Department of 
Social Welfare. Morris G. Fox, former Deputy Di- 
rector, has succeeded to the position of Director of 
the Hawaiian Department. 

Fred DelliQuadri resigned May Ist as Superin- 
tendent, Division of Child Welfare, Illinois State De- 
partment of Public Welfare, in order to accept the 
position as Director, Division of Child Welfare and 
Youth Service, Wisconsin State Department of Public 
Welfare. 


OKLAHOMA Reports 


E CONGRATULATE Virgil L. Stokes, Director, Okla- 
Wohoma Department of Public Welfare, and his 
staff on one of the most readable annual reports. 
Effective use of illustrations and pictographs point 
up the major ideas of the report. Statistical tables 
are given in the latter half of the report for those wish- 
ing more detailed information. 


Tuere’s No Prace Lixe Home 


HE TwetrtH Annual Report of the Richmond 

County Department of Public Welfare, Augusta, 
Georgia, pays special attention to the urgent need for 
better housing in the community. Using actual pic- 
tures, the annual report stresses the need for decent 
housing for low-income families in Augusta. The 
theme of the report is given in the first two sentences, 
which are, “Be it ever so humble, there’s no place 
like home. How humble can the community afford 
to have a home?” 

The special need for nursing homes for the chroni- 
cally ill is described. We believe that those who see 
and read this report will share our appreciation of the 
good job done by Mrs. Edward M. Harris, Director, 
in publishing this annual report. 


CoMMITTEE CHANGES 


HE FOLLOWING additions and modifications should 
The made to the committee list that appeared in 
the April issue of Pustic Werare: Leonard R. 
Finnemore, Assistant Director of Public Assistance, 
State Department of Health and Welfare, State 
House, Augusta, Maine, has been appointed state 
membership chairman for Maine. The correct title for 
Alfred Angster, state membership chairman for Min- 
nesota, is Chief, Field Services Unit, State Division 
of Social Welfare, 117 University Avenue, St. Paul. 
Mrs. Hermine G. Franke, state membership chairman 
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in Nevada, now holds the position of Chief of Field | 


Service, State Welfare Department, P. O. Box 1331, 
Reno. 


Lenroor Receives Survey AwarpD 


ATHARINE F. Lenroot, Chief of the Children’s 

Bureau, Social Security Administration, received 
the 1950 Annual Survey Award at this year’s Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work. The award was 
presented by Dr. Leonard W. Mayo, Chairman of the 
Selection Committee. 
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In presenting the award, Dr. Mayo told Miss Len- 
root it was “a recognition not only of your unceasing 
efforts to make more secure the lot of children and 
youth, but quite as much a tribute to the unselfish- 
ness and humility that has characterized your skill- 
ful approach to the many problems that arise in 
administering a complex program.” 

Katharine Lenroot is a member of the APWA 
Board of Directors. We feel that the Survey Award 
Committee chose wisely and well in selecting Miss 


Lenroot for the 1950 award. 





Operation 


~Support ‘ 


by ROBERT P. WRAY, Chairman, National Membership Committee, and 
Deputy Secretary, Pennsylvania Department of Public Assistance 


age” means added responsibilities as well as new 

privileges. During its 20 years, the American 
Public Welfare Association has been financially nur- 
tured by contributions from foundations. But now 
the lusty child is on its own with the exception of 
special grants for specific projects. 

Readers of Pustic Wexrare don’t need a pep talk 
on the importance of APWA—national spokesman, 
catalytic influence, and liaison officer extraordinary. 

But readers of Pustic WELFARE may not know their 
full responsibility for promoting APWA. Does the 
agency for which you work belong? Do you know 
fellow-staff members, board members, and other per- 
sons interested in public welfare who should be asked 
to join the Association? 

I have prevailed on the Editor to include some com- 
parative statistics in this issue. The table deals only 
with active individual memberships. It includes what 
we are calling the “1950 Standard.” Comparison is 
made with the all-time high, and with the latest avail- 
able information as of May 1, 1950. 

Find your state on the table. Analyze the situation 
for yourself and then see what you can do as a sales- 
man for APWA, and at the same time extend and 
extoll the glory of the “home state.” 


C OMETIMES IT is a shock to realize that “coming of 


We believe that our standard with respect to public 
welfare agency memberships should be 100 per cent of 
all such agencies. The total of such agencies is not 
known, but we do know that as of May 1 only 404 
were active members of APWA. Alabama leads with 
68. This is an agency membership for the state de- 
partment and all 67 county departments. We like this 
picture and believe it is a challenge to other states. 

The potential support from associate individual and 
associate agency memberships has never been meas- 
ured. We do know that as of May 1 there were 566 
individuals and 30 agencies that held associate mem- 
berships in APWA. There is plenty of room for good 
salesmen to operate among similar persons and agen- 
cies interested in supporting public welfare through 
APWA membership. 

I plan to give you a report on the year’s accomplish- 
ments in the November issue of Pustic WeELrFare. 
By that time the membership committees will have 
put in several months of hard promotion work, the 
last regional conference will have been held, and all 
of you who read this message will have had ample 
opportunity to “turn in” for APWA—your national 
spokesman, catalytic influence, and liaison officer ex- 
traordinary. 
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TOTAL ACTIVE INDIVIDUAL MEMBERSHIP OF APWA 
Comparative Statement as of May |, 1950 
ALL TIME HIGH 1949 HIGH MAY, 1950 
Per Cent of 
1950 Ratio to Ratio to Ratio to Increase 

Standard Number Standard Number Standard Number Standard Over 1949 

GRAND TOTAL................ 10,765 5,407 50% 4,385 41% 3,950 37% —10% 
NORTHEASTERN REGION... 3,760 1,385 37 1,001 27 889 24 —11 
EE aid as toacaau.s'w cake 70 81 116 54 77 48 69 —11 
i oi airy 04:0 4 0-0 15 7 47 4 47 5 33 —29 
District of Columbia........... 100 96 96 63 63 63 63 0 
ee eee wks e 6a cia 50 29 58 29 58 12 24 —59 
0 re ; 135 69 51 40 30 44 33 10 
Massachusetts................. 475 109 23 100 21 75 16 —25 
New Hampshire............ 30 14 47 14 47 10 33 —29 
New Jersey............... 145 115 79 93 64 112 77 20 
 “. ae 1,950 302 15 264 14 203 10 —23 
Pennsylvania................. 700 508 73 285 41 269 38 — 6 
Rhode Island ................. 70 41 59 38 54 35 50 — 8 
CES Ce aseibekeewsescrs 20 14 70 14 70 13 65 —7 
SOUTHEASTERN REGION.... 1,460 827 57 697 48 694 48 0 
NCS... 6545 dba 40% 64.4% 145 96 66 51 35 102 70 100 
REE RAS eS ee 180 48 27 37 21 47 26 27 
Georgia 180 95 53 95 53 66 37 —31 
oso. pda 5:0 or dae tees 125 36 29 36 29 38 30 6 
I 6.0 5.5.6. 5-0:0:0:00%0 owe ees 115 144 125 144 125 143 124 — 1 
North Carolina................ 185 98 53 85 46 77 42 -—9 
South —- Ee nn Hae 120 52 43 48 40 43 36 —10 
Tennessee... paraddwbueseai 140 62 44 62 44 67 48 8 
Virginia. . ndetéeneeee wes 155 121 78 94 61 85 55 —10 
West Virginia. . Bie hela 8 os ch er sanede in 115 75 65 45 39 26 23 —42 
SOUTHWESTERN REGION... 1,150 1,135 99 1,017 88 948 82 — 7 
eS Go .e ea ek aX disiae eons aie 120 148 123 148 123 38 32 —74 
EE CE Oo cess a tanvwes. 135 93 69 93 69 67 50 —28 
I li kieran wiv cto aah dm 280 243 87 130 46 132 47 1 
New Mexico.................. 60 22 37 17 28 21 35 24 
EN Soles aip'eeed-wiareeoa wie 280 77 28 77 28 92 33 19 
Leen ee 275 552 201 552 201 598 217 8 
NORTH CENTRAL REGION... 2,615 1,334 51 1,049 40 781 30 —26 
See DSS Eh ae eee 530 473 89 374 71 261 49 —30 
Se nck iri co.Nh Sa ia Wisdbintocth ok Oo, 3 260 87 33 87 33 81 31 — 7 
LORS ee 135 71 53 71 53 69 51 — 3 
Michigan........... nab deticns 525 186 35 100 19 68 13 —32 
Minnesota. . a detdre B5b ean nodes 230 153 67 79 34 48 21 —39 
Missouri. . Ed <a Scrat ahi whe Savior ei 280 118 42 118 42 97 35 —18 
neers Senter naee 515 177 34 151 29 92 18 —39 
IR Saini. oe keane bees 140 69 49 69 49 65 46 — 6 
a STATES or 425 366 86 325 76 345 81 6 
Colorado. 135 108 80 99 73 85 63 —14 
Montana. . Egan ate alin eine oat 40 65 162 65 162 63 158 -— 3 
Nebraska. . Al aE. he core stn acks sia 115 85 74 65 57 58 50 —11 
North Dakota................. 35 59 169 49 140 53 151 8 
re 40 15 38 13 32 30 75 131 
: ey od uh aidiow eons - 40 13 32 13 32 29 73 123 
: I oi chine Ge arke} vues oe 20 21 105 21 105 27 135 29 

' 

| PACIFIC STATES REGION... 1,355 360 27 296 22 248 18 —16 
; ES SRRA Ener nee 40 13 32 13 32 13 33 0 
; I i: -aassbo ate eres votes 970 163 17 147 15 115 12 —22 
I ii dese dauseen dks 30 35 117 117 34 113 — 3 
A Bt Deiat win 10 6 60 2 20 4 40 100 
eb bic gakwnw free eis 105 41 39 27 26 20 19 —26 
I ccc Svecwewaeusw 200 102 51 72 36 62 31 —14 


Alaska, Cuba, Hawaii, P.R. and V.1.—5; Canada—33; and Foreign—7. 
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CHILD SERVICE INTAKE IN A PUBLIC AGENCY 


by G. L. SAMANISKY, Unit Supervisor, Child Service Division 
Hennepin County Welfare Board, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


take policies and practices, particularly in public 

welfare, may be due, among other reasons, to a 
lack of interest in the subject, but I am assuming that 
such is not the case. In my own experience as super- 
visor of the Intake Unit of an urban child service 
division, the importance of this work has become 
more apparent, and deeper satisfactions derive from 
the fact that it is continuously interesting and chal- 
lenging. 

The Intake Unit is the diagnostic center. In some 
instances it provides the total casework service needed. 
Its primary purpose is casework consideration of the 
client with his problem, diagnosis and decision re- 
garding acceptance of the client for further service, 
referral to another agency, or rejection after the brief 
initial contact. The diagnosis and decision are based 
on the facts as the client presents them and on data 
the agency may already have. These are interpreted 
in the light of policies of the agency within its legal 
limitations. 


Ts APPARENT DEARTH Of published material on in- 


A “CaTCHALL” 


HE PUBLIC WELFARE agency is a “catchall” for people 
T who have difficulty. Although other agencies may 
offer the desired service, the “Welfare Board” fre- 
quently is regarded as the place to call. When some- 
one comes in with a problem which does not lie 
within the legally-prescribed functions of the public 
welfare agency and which does not fall within the 
known services of another agency, that person is not 
sent away, but a continuing effort is made until a 
referral can be completed to some agency that agrees 
to accept the problem after necessary exploration has 
been done. 

While the services offered by the agency are specific 
and well-defined, requests are often hidden by words 
so that they become less easily recognized. Some of 
the following statements encountered in a typical day, 
while neither unique nor new, may give a better idea 
of the demands put upon the intake worker’s imagi- 
nation and resourcefulness: 

“What's the matter with your social agencies? We 
are offering a darn good home to some youngster 
and yet we can’t get one. Aren’t there hundreds of 
homeless kids in institutions? Why can’t we get at 
some of them?” 


“I do so want to help you with children who need 
to be boarded. We would like a girl about 13 or so to 
live with us. Yes, we do have a little girl, 6, and a 
boy, 3, but we thought an older one would be so 
much more of a companion to us at this time.” 

“Mrs. X’s children are always dirty. Why doesn’t 
the Welfare do something about them?” 

“Of course there is neglect and abuse. We have 
seen it. Oh, no! I can’t tell you who we are. My 
husband doesn’t want me to get mixed up in this.” 

“There is a couple living next door that you ought 
to investigate. No, there are no children, but we know 
that they are not married.” 

“I know she was in a beer joint ‘cause she went 
there with me and didn’t even go home when her 
little girl came home from school. The girl couldn’t 
get into her house ‘cause she came home with my 
little girl, and they were playing in our garage when 
I got home.” 

“My husband ran away and hasn’t left me any 
money. We have no food.” 

“I gave my consent to have my child adopted, but 
now I want her back.” 

“The doctor says I shouldn’t take my baby home. 
He will never be normal. What can I do?” 


“I am 15 years old. My father and I do not get 
along at all. I want someone else to be my guardian.” 


“The school has excluded our son, saying he is 
mentally deficient. Will you help us plan for him?” 


“My wife and I can’t manage our son any more. 
If he stays, my home will break up, and I want to 
keep my home.” 


“Our little girl needs expensive surgery and hos- 
pital treatment which we cannot afford.” 


“He said he was my baby’s father and would help 
me. Now he hangs up when I call him. Will you 
help me?” 

Other intake workers, I’m sure, have heard some- 
thing like this: 

“There’s something wrong with my daughter, Jane. 
She is doing quite well in school, and has many 
friends, but she is always wanting me to give her 
clean clothes, and wanting me to raise the blinds in 
our living room. She frets because I don’t go any- 
where, and no one comes to our house. She has 
been queer like that ever since my husband left me.” 
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Oruer REQUESTS 


HE worK OF the Intake Unit, in addition to client 
| pr tons calls and visits, grows (and I do mean 
grows) out of its contact and co-operation with other 
agencies, both local and out-of-town. 

The following is a fairly typical out-of-town in- 
quiry. They are as varied, moreover, as the local re- 
quests. 

“We have been asked to learn whether Mrs. X 
is giving proper care to her child. From the past 
we have reason to believe that she may be neglect- 
ful. The maternal grandmother is very much con- 
cerned. May we have a report or your evaluation of 
the present situation?” 

The agencies most frequently involved are those 
giving relief and those which furnish the so-called 
categorical aids—old age assistance, aid to dependent 
children, and aid to the blind. The intake worker 
needs a workable knowledge of eligibility require- 
ments for these services so as to make them avail- 
able by proper reference as early as the need for them 
can be established in the intake interview. 


No Overtappinc EFrorts 


ORKING RELATIONSHIPs must be established and 

maintained with the various police divisions and 
sheriff's office so that there will be fewer overlapping 
efforts on the same community disturbance. In this 
connection, we must recognize that welfare offices 
operate on more or less regular office hours, while 
police divisions function on a 24-hour basis. There 
are times when they receive complaints if the wel- 
fare office is closed. 

The public schools, private child-placing agencies, 
family service agencies, settlement houses, and many 
others ask the “Welfare Board,” through the Intake 
Unit, for assistance when they feel there is a need 
which only the public agency can fulfill. These then 
are the clients who ask for help, and the agencies 
who refer them. 

Although no attempt will be made to isolate and 
relate basic concepts of casework to the activity of 
an intake worker, their application is implied in 
the following general comments on the Intake Unit 
and its staff: 

The Intake Unit is the point at which many peo- 
ple meet the public agency for the first time, and 
their impression of it and its services is formed, or 
at least influenced, by what happens at that time. 
It is for this reason that the intake workers have 
to be particularly resourceful. They must be aware 
of certain fundamental factors during an interview: 


What are the problems being presented, by what 
kind of person are they presented, and is this person 
able to use the kind of help this agency has to offer? 

Since many people come to the welfare office with- 
out regard to its particular function, such requests 
for help as do not fit the established function of the 
agency must be heard briefly, diagnosed quickly, and 
most important of all, “handled” in such a way that 
the client does not leave with a feeling of having 
been given the “runaround.” He should know from 
the manner in which his request was handled and 
from the referral made that he and his problem were 
given sincere and careful consideration in a skilled, 
efficient manner. 


FINDING THE REAL MEANING 


ANY PEOPLE who look for help come in only after 
M a long period of trial and error, with its frus- 
trations, or they may have been so overwhelmed that 
there was a considerable period of inertia. They 
present such aspects of their problem as are most 
obvious to them, or most bothersome. Some come 
with their own solutions, but an interviewer should 
try to find the real meaning of them and to accept 
them only after careful exploration of their reality 
as applied to the known facts, working through to 
an acceptable and possible plan. 

The casework methods employed are not of one 
or another “school of thought.” The worker starts 
with the client at the point where he is at the time 
he comes in, and from the nature of his request 
determines how much and what information must 
be secured. She must also know when to iisten, or 
else the client may be so intent upon what he wants 
to say that he will not “hear” anything the worker 
is trying to share with him. 

In an interview, hostile feelings need to be allowed 
expression or they can become a great power for 
destroying whatever the worker has hoped to accom- 
plish. False statements by the client may be accepted 
if the need for such tales is understood by the worker. 
It is desirable that the person see that the kind of 
help received will depend entirely upon the facts 
presented. 

Since many requests include problems related di- 
rectly or indirectly to finances, the question of set- 
tlement and financial responsibility (custody) have 
to be determined. The expenditures involved, whether 
from county or township relief funds, require defi- 
nite factors of eligibility that are verifiable. 

Intake interviews in child service usually begin with 
the parent’s feelings about his child and the attendant 
problems. The parent should not get an impression 
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that the worker is personally relieving him of his 
responsibility for some or any of his needs; he should 
feel the worker is merely offering understanding in- 
terest and help to clarify what can be done. It seems 
best to keep the interview on a positive plane as 
much as possible. What the agency can do is more 
useful to the client than what the agency cannot do. 

An intake interview, short as it sometimes is, makes 
an attempt at presenting to the worker assigned to 
the case the personality of the client, his problem, 
and his relation to the problem without much oppor- 
tunity for reflective thinking before recording. It is 
seldom possible to obtain the full meaning of the 
situation at this time. Subsequent interviews some- 
times differ in their recorded impressions, but the 
fact remains that if the person has gone through 
a skillful interview, his concept of his problem has 
changed since there has been some therapeutic effect. 

The time interval between the first contact and 
subsequent ones also may bring about a change. 
This possible new outlook, together with other cir- 
cumstances, both positive and negative, tend to make 
later attitudes and behavior different from that of 
the initial contact. 


TENTATIVE DiAcGnosis 


TENTATIVE diagnosis has to be made at intake in 

order that further steps in the procedure can be 
indicated. It is usually not necessary to establish all 
the reasons for which a person may be accepted as 
a client. One real and defined reason for acceptance 
is enough. 

Much of the interpretation and public understand- 
ing of an agency and its work goes back to the 
caseworker, to what she thinks and feels, as well 
as to what she says to the client about her work and 
agency. Her ability to give and take in a client-agency 
relationship, whether that relationship is natural or 
strained (under compulsion) will determine the qual- 
ity of the interpretation she is unconsciously making. 

The way an intake worker performs her duty is 
important also to the later development of the case- 
work process—whether that is performed by the same 
person who follows the case to completion, as in the 
small county agency or small private agency, or 
whether it is assigned to a unit of specialized work- 
ers as in the larger agency. 

I believe that an Intake Unit should be staffed 
by professionally trained and experienced workers, 
especially selected for that position. Such selection 
justifies itself. This unit has had the least turnover 
of any unit in the Child Service Division. To date, 
the present intake staff has “survived” four super- 


visors. Because of the daily challenge and great 
variety of each day’s work, our intake workers feel 
no need to leave their present positions. 

In addition to training and experience, perhaps 
the most important element is the worker’s person- 
ality. She must have the capacity to understand her 
clients and their needs. She must have imagination 
and sound judgment, and be particularly skillful in 
establishing client relationships so as to be able to 
arrive at the heart of the problem as quickly as pos- 
sible. She should know the other public and private 
agencies and be able to apply her knowledge of these 
resources in the community. There is no need to 
apologize for community lacks, though a reasonable 
explanation is usually helpful. She should be able 
to sense any resistance, prejudice, or fears which are 
present regarding any proposed referrals. 

The professionally trained caseworker must have 
a working knowledge of psychology, and economics 
—local, national, and international; she must know 
basic factors of sociology, and have an understand- 
ing of medical science. A thorough understanding 
of herself, including her prejudices and bias, plus 
emotional stability, are factors essential to her makeup. 
A basic and natural urge to be helpful must, in 
certain areas, be subordinated to activity consistent 
with agency policy, which is operative only within 
bounds established by law. 


EsTaBLIsH A RELATIONSHIP 


T MAY BE necessary for the interviewer to assume 
| some measure of initiative to avoid repetition, un- 
necessary inclusion of details, and the insertion of 
material prompted by fears or motives inconsistent 
with the effort toward help. The direction of the 
interview is a major responsibility of the intake 
worker and cannot follow the same kind of process 
that would be followed in a later treatment inter- 
view. The intake worker must try to establish a 
relationship with the person, and at the same time 
guide him toward making an effort with the prob- 
lem at hand. 

Of course, to be a good caseworker in intake as 
elsewhere, one must like people and have the ability 
to inspire confidence in those who come for help. 
To do this, one must know how people act, what 
some of the underlying reasons are for their actions, 
to accept them and their request, and to be able to 
interpret in a manner that reflects understanding and 
assurance what can or cannot be done for them 
within the framework of the agency and compatible 
with what is acceptable in the society of which both 
he and the client are a part. 
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CASEWORK SERVICE IN THE 


Aid to Dependent Children rogram 


by ALICE MARION, Case Supervisor 
Allegheny County Board of Assistance, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


sistance program administered by the Department 

of Public Assistance at the state level and the 
County Boards of Assistance in our 67 counties. We 
administer blind pensions and three types of assist- 
ance: old age assistance, general assistance and aid 
to dependent children. Statement of the legislative 
intent in setting up the public assistance department 
is contained in the public assistance law as follows: 

“It is hereby declared to be the Legislative intent 
that the purpose of this act is to promote the welfare 
and happiness of all the people of the Commonwealth 
by providing public assistance to all of its needy 
and distressed; that assistance shall be administered 
promptly and humanely with due regard for the 
preservation of family life and without discrimina- 
tion on account of race, religion or political affilia- 
tion; and that assistance shall be administered in 
such a way and manner as to encourage self-respect, 
self-dependency, and the desire to be a good citizen 
and useful to society.” 


[ PENNSYLVANIA we have an integrated public as- 


For WELL-BEING oF ALL 


HIS STATEMENT Of legislative intent recognizes that 

provisions of financial assistance to those in the 
community who cannot provide for themselves af- 
fects the well-being of all, that the well-being of the 
community as a whole depends on that of its in- 
dividual members. Provision of assistance is the job 
assigned to us as administrators, and the importance 
of how we make this available to our needy citizens 
is clearly recognized. The caseworker must make 
the service available in an individualized manner, 
in a way that encourages and supports strengths. 
This statement applies to the whole law and there- 
fore embraces all the categories. 

For aid to dependent children as for other assist- 
ance groups, this is a service provided by law to 
which the client has a right. This right is safeguarded 
by such provisions as the right to a fair hearing, the 
confidentiality of information, unrestricted money 
payment and individual determination of need, all 
of which reflect accepted casework principles. Our 


job is to make known to the client what is available 
and the conditions under which he can make use of 
this service. It is our job to help him establish 
whether or not he is eligible, to let him know what 
the agency expects in relation to use and develop- 
ment of his own resources, to give him any help he 
needs in utilizing his own resources or in establishing 
his eligibility for assistance, and to do this in a help- 
ful constructive manner. Further, the problems he 
has in living on assistance seem a legitimate concern 
of the worker in carrying out the intent of the law. 
With all other agencies, we share the responsibility 
of letting the client know other resources available 
to him in the community, in helping him use them 
and sometimes in making a referral. 

In the aid to dependent children program perhaps 
more than in other assistance programs, there seems 
to be wide-spread opinion in local communities and 
by many who are close to the program that services 
should embrace more than those directly related to 
financial assistance and referral to other sources of 
help. The total welfare of the child seems to be the 
focus. There are many services needed for children 
whether they are receiving ADC or not. To group 
these within an assistance program for those receiv- 
ing assistance only ignores these same needs of other 
children. It is inequitable treatment by government 
if a government service is made available to one and 
not to another, by virtue of the fact that one is 
eligible for financial assistance and the other is not. 
Government service should be available to all who 
need it and on the same basis. 


Various SERVICES 


TY WOULD BE difficult for the client to be clear about 
l his rights and responsibilities for assistance if cer- 
tain other services were also rendered by the public 
assistance worker. In aid to dependent children, for 
instance, if the assistance worker represented a pro- 
tective service, it would be essential to keep separate 
the requirements for eligibility for assistance and com- 
munity requirements in relation to parental care of 
children. Where the public assistance agency is the 
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only agency in a community, it may fill a gap until 
needed services are developed. Here the worker has 
an added responsibility in keeping clear for herself 
and her client her various roles in the relationship. 
We also have to face the question of whether our 
“gap filling” may delay the proper development of 
needed services. Our energies need to be used in help- 
ing develop services in the community rather than 
filling these gaps ourselves. The skill with which we 
make available the assistance service can mean the 
difference between a constructive or destructive ex- 
perience for the persons with whom we deal directly 
and for their families. We do need to make certain 
that we make available all the service the client needs 
and to which he is really entitled within the area the 
community has assigned to us by law. 

In providing financial assistance for children in 
their own homes, our modern ideas of social security 
recognize the importance of family life to the de- 
velopment of the individual in a democratic society. 
However, it is the providing of financial assistance 
that is our job and it would seem that casework serv- 
ice in aid to dependent children relates to the same 
function that is the core of our relationship with any 
person in need who applies for the agency’s service. 
Within our law and policies to implement the law 
there are differences in the definitive and eligibility 
requirements for assistance related, in part, to the 
general characteristics of the group served. Need 
is the main requirement for receiving assistance, but 
individual differences and those characteristic to the 
category do make for differences in the problems in- 
volved in receiving assistance. 


Common BounparIEs 


OR INSTANCE, eligibility determination and continu- 
Fing need in ADC would include the problem of 
support from a separated spouse and father more 
often than in other categories, whereas the ability 
of adult children to assist the parents would more 
often be a part of the picture in old age assistance, 
with all the differences in meaning these two situa- 
tions would have for the people involved. Never- 
theless, there are boundaries that are common to 
all. Generally speaking, observance of these bound- 
aries support social fairness and equitable treatment 
in the administration of assistance. All our energies 
and skills are needed for an equitable coverage of the 
whole load in relation to assistance grants and services. 

The following family’s statement of need to our 
interviewer may serve as a basis for considering what 
casework service is entailed in the beginning of our 
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relationship with one aid to dependent children 
family. 


The Carter Family 

Mr. John Carter, age 29, came into our office to 
apply for assistance for himself, his wife, and a 6 
year old son. This was the first time he had ever 
applied for financial help. Mr. Carter had a job for 
the past three years classified as skilled laborer in 
a small plant. A number of men were recently laid 
off and he was among them. Unemployment com- 
pensation was exhausted and an insurance policy was 
cashed and used before application was made for 
assistance. Mr. Carter had several jobs previously. 
He had been rejected for military service because of 
rheumatic heart disease. He had also been rejected 
for certain jobs in his own line of work even during 
the shortage of man power because he could not 
pass the required physical examination. Although 
his ability to support his family had been limited by 
his physical condition, until the present time he was 
always able to find some work. 

He had had no medical care for a number of years 
because he was told years ago that plenty of rest 
was the only treatment. He mentioned he was unable 
to get much rest at home because of his young son, 
Jimmy, who suffered from cerebral palsy and was 
unable to walk. Jimmy attended a school equipped 
to serve children with this handicap. The Carters 
had lived in their present two rooms for the past 
three years and paid $17 a month rent. Rent was 
overdue, and the family had only five dollars left 
from the last unemployment compensation check. 


Casework SERVICE 


ASEWORK SERVICE began when Mr. Carter first came 
E to our reception desk. His own past experience 
will determine what he brings to this situation, but 
what use he will make of the agency’s service de- 
pends, also, upon his relationship with the representa- 
tive of the agency and what she puts into it. There 
are three important elements in any casework re- 
lationship, the client, the agency, and the worker. 
The knowledge and skill of the worker in the use 
she makes of herself and the agency in making avail- 
able a social service differentiates social casework 
from some other way of making a social service avail- 
able. We have given the name social casework to a 
professional way of helping that supports the client’s 
strengths and will therefore contribute to individual 
and community well-being. Structure and policy in 
an agency have intrinsic elements that may be con- 
structive or destructive so that constant vigil is neces- 
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sary here also, if we are to be as helpful as possible. 
The amount of assistance available is a factor by 
itself that contributes in varying degree to social wel- 
fare. No amount of skill on the part of the worker 
can counteract the destructive force of grants that 
do not provide a minimum of health and decency. 
The way we start with Mr. Carter is important. 
A businesslike procedure offered with courtesy and 
real interest in the applicant can be very helpful. The 
worker’s attitudes and the efficiency with which re- 
ception and other activities are dispatched are both 
important in casework service. Most people have 
some fears about new experience. When the new 
experience involves as much as is at stake here, it 
can be pretty devastating or it can be one that helps 
the client maintain or regain his self-respect. Under- 
standing of the different ways people react, sensitivity 
to and acceptance of behavior is part of casework 
equipment. Mr. Carter might go to one extreme or 
another. He might give up in face of this difficult 
situation and remain quite dependent or he might 
be overly aggressive in order to maintain his self- 
esteem. In any case, applying for assistance has not 
made him this way. He is reacting in his own char- 
acteristic pattern. We want to find and support his 
strengths, his capacity for independent functioning 
within reality limits. To do this effectively entails 
understanding ourselves and others, and ability to 
accept differences despite our personal prejudices. 


Tue First INTERview 


HEN Mr. Carter first came in, he spoke with 
Wite receptionist and was asked to wait for the 
first interviewer since he said he wanted to apply 
for assistance. The first interviewer observed that he 
seemed a little nervous waiting his turn to talk with 
her. When he came to her desk she was able to put 
him at ease and free him to tell his story. They got 
down to business at once with the worker setting 
the time limit and scope of the contact. She told 
him she would talk with him briefly about his 
situation and would then schedule an appointment 
with an intake interviewer to discuss his needs and 
under what conditions we could assist the family 
more fully. He stated why he was applying, and the 
first interviewer told him some of the things he could 
bring into the interview to verify his needs and help 
establish eligibility. She gave him a pamphlet that 
described the assistance program and suggested that 
he and Mrs. Carter read it. She told him that the 
agency would expect Mrs. Carter to take part in the 
application also. The appointment time was set with 
Mr. Carter’s participation. 


In this preliminary interview the tone was set for 
Mr. Carter’s future contacts with the agency. Hope- 
fully, the worker demonstrated respect for him as 
an individual and related to his capacity to be active 
responsibly in his own behalf. He knows the next 
step and what he can do in the meantime to further 
the determination of his eligibility. We can project 
what further casework service will be as the Carters 
continue their application for assistance. 

Mr. Carter came in for the interview alone. He 
told the interviewer that Jimmy was sick and Mrs. 
Carter had to stay home. If it were still necessary 
that she come in after he was through, he said he 
would go home and let her come in. He accepted 
our requirement that Mrs. Carter would need to take 
part in the application but apparently did not know 
why it was so. To proceed helpfully the worker has 
to help him understand this; to let him know why 
the agency requires some things; why there are cer- 
tain questions on our forms and what connection 
these have with getting the assistance he needs for 
himself and his family. 

In this case the family’s pattern was for Mr. Car- 
ter to take responsibility in providing financial sup- 
port and the agency needs to support and encourage 
Mr. Carter in this role. Sending the check in his 
name may be one way to do this. As the worker 
proceeds in the interview it is important that we give 
Mr. Carter full opportunity to make known what his 
situation is. It requires real skill in interviewing to 
bring out all the facts and feeling that relate to the 
situation. In Public Assistance in order to increase 
our casework skill we need to give more attention 
to the reality of feeling as well as the objective facts. 
This problem that Mr. Carter presents cannot fail 
to involve his feelings deeply for he is asking for 
financial help to actually sustain life for himself and 
his family. We need to draw on all areas of knowl- 
edge and understanding that have been found useful 
in helping people in need of social services. 


DEFINING THE RELATIONSHIP 


OUND CASEWORK practice requires the worker to 
G relate the agency to the individual situation with 
due regard to helpful timing and to define the nature 
of this relationship for the client. The worker will 
need to make known to Mr. Carter all of the condi- 
tions that must be met in order to determine if he 
is eligible. It is her job to help him decide if he 
chooses to continue and how he will go about meet- 
ing the conditions. What does the agency need to 
know about his health, about his last job, about pre- 
vious jobs and why is this needed? It is part of the 
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caseworker’s responsibility to make these things clear. 


Mr. Carter needs to know from the worker what 
is acceptable evidence to establish his need and eligi- 
bility, and that the agency will give him what help 
he needs in securing it. The agency must make cer- 
tain that it does not take over in getting needed 
verifications just because it is quicker and easier for 
the agency. It is part of Mr. Carter’s right to decide 
how he will meet the conditions for using this service. 
Casework principles require respect for the individual 
and also recognize the value of each doing what 
he can for himself. 

Discussion of the budget and how it relates to 
the Carters’ needs as Mr. Carter makes them known 
to the agency is important in this relationship. The 
interviewer must insure his participation in determin- 
ing the family’s budget and allow him the oppor- 
tunity to discuss any problem he sees in it in order 
to decide if there is anything he can do about it. 
The agency’s continuing interest in the use he makes 
of himself and his opportunities to be as independent 
as possible require further discussion and interpreta- 
tion. In relation to Mr. Carter’s health, for instance, 
the agency needs to know his situation and physical 
limitations to establish his eligibility for aid to de- 
pendent children. It also needs to consider with him 
what stake he has in knowing what his present 
physical condition is in order to help him plan real- 
istically. The agency needs to know what skills he 
has, what his schooling and past employment have 
been and what plans he has for himself. Rehabilita- 
tive services that include training in line with capac- 
ities are available in the community, and the case- 
worker would make this available if indicated. 

Many other areas could be touched on in relation 
to what casework service could entail for the Car- 
ters. As Jimmy’s needs were discussed, for instance, 
we would be alert to any special needs with which 
our agency could help or that the Carters could secure 
elsewhere in the community. If some other service 
was needed the caseworker would give any help 
necessary in making it available. In our way of re- 
lating to possible problems here we would want to 
make certain that we did not interfere in parental 
rights. In the on-going relationship with the family 
certainly Mrs. Carter’s rights and responsibilities in 
relation to the agency, as well as Mr. Carter’s, must 
be clarified and safeguarded. 

In summary, casework service in the aid to de- 
pendent children program is to provide financial as- 
sistance and other services available in the agency as 
constructively as possible. It also entails helping 
clients use any other services in the community that 
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they need. Certainly we are concerned with the total 
welfare of children but we can be most helpful if 
we develop our skills in the area the community has 
legally assigned to the public assistance agency. 


NEW MEMBERS 
(Continued from Page 125) 


Mr. Orson Harris, Marysvale, Utah 

Miss Dorothea E. Harrison, Des Moines, Iowa 

Miss Ethel Harrison, Indianapolis, Indiana 

Miss Margarette Harrison, Selma, Alabama 

Miss Lois P. Hayes, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. Lois A. Hayford, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Mrs. Juanita Haynes, Sheridan, Arkansas 

Miss Sarah Head, Montgomery, Alabama 

Miss Wanda E. Herrick, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Mr. James C. Higgins, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Miss Jean Hill, Glasgow, Montana 

Mr. Murray A. Hintz, Santa Fe, New Mexico 

Miss Eugenia Z. Hobbs, Natrona Heights, Pennsylvania 

Mrs. Isabelle Horn, Hollister, California 

Mr. Tom Blake Howle, Anniston, Alabama 

Miss Maxie P. Howlett, Baltimore, Maryland 

Mr. J. H. Humphries, La Junta, Colorado 

Mr. Joel D. Hunter, Clearwater, Florida 

Mrs. Jaunetta Hutton, Wolf Point, Montana 

Mr. Lowell Iberg, New York, New York 

Mrs. O. J. Jackson, Cullman, Alabama 

Miss Mildred Jenkins, Ashland, Alabama 

Mrs. Florian Johnson, Kanab, Utah 

Miss Helen S. Johnson, Hamilton, Alabama 

Miss Margie Lee Johnson, Middleburg, New York 

Miss Mildred Johnson, Annapolis, Maryland 

Miss Priscilla Johnson, Montgomery, Alabama 

Miss Lowella Jones, Louisville, Kentucky 

Mr. R. E. Jones, Anniston, Alabama 

Mr. Garmann Jorgensen, Rolla, North Dakota 

Mr. Myles D. Kalagher, Fitchburg, Massachusetts 

Mr. Edward H. Kalberer, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Miss Linda Kann, Forest Hills, New York 

Mr. Peter Kasius, New York, New York 

Mrs. Marion Kaye, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Miss Ernestine Kelly, Excel, Alabama 

Mr. Alan Kemper, Atlanta, Georgia 

Miss Elizabeth Kieffer, Sioux Falls, South Dakota 

Mrs. Trudy King, Geneva, Alabama 

Mr. Clarence Kirkham, Beaver, Utah 

Miss Ruth Kittrell, Bay Minette, Alabama 

Mr. Ernest J. Kleppe, Reno, Nevada 

Miss Margaret Knight, Greensboro, North Carolina 

Mr. Herman F. Kornick, Wichita, Kansas 

Mrs. Ocrie M. Lambert, Marion, Arkansas 

Mr. Broughton Lamberth, Montgomery, Alabama 

Mr. G. R. Lancaster, Salem, Arkansas 

Mr. Charles Land, Bridgeton, New Jersey 

Miss Elizabeth Lankford, Baltimore, Maryland 

Miss Neota Larson, Washington, D. C. 

Miss Carolyn C. Laughlin, Wilkinsburg, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania 

Mr. Leonard W. Lavis, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 

Mr. Raymond Lawrence, Moab, Utah 

Mr. Frank M. Ledbetter, Troy, North Carolina 

Mrs. Dorothy N. Lee, Kalispell, Montana 

Mr. Glen S. Lee, Panguitch, Utah 

Miss Mary Lefson, New York, New York 

Mrs. E. S. Leiboff, Bronx, New York 

Miss Elizabeth R. Leizear, Rockville, Maryland 

Miss Eva Rose LeTourneau, New York, New York 

Mrs. Beryl B. Levert, Marion, Alabama 

Mrs. Frances LeViness, New York, New York 

Mr. Gladwin H. Lewis, Muskegon, Michigan 

Mr. L. J. Liebsch, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Miss Elsie M. Lien, Clark, South Dakota 

Miss Clara Mae Lloyd, Selma, Alabama 

Mr. Robert D. Longenecker, Eldora, lowa 
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MOUNTAIN STATES 


May 3-5 in Rapid City, South Dakota, the gate- 

way to the Black Hills. Despite unseasonal snow 
storms in some communities and floods in others, 
over 200 persons registered from the seven states in 
the region. There was real interest in the amend- 
ments to the Federal Social Security Act now under 
consideration by Congress and the effect of these 
amendments on the public welfare programs in the 
various states. This interest in legislation was re- 
flected in the opening general session, in various of 
the round tables and also in the closing luncheon 
meeting. There was also special interest in the prob- 
lems of the aged, services to children and the welfare 
of the Indians. 

Registration for the conference opened on Wed- 
nesday night, May 3. Special group meetings were 
held during that evening for state administrators, local 
directors, state field representatives, and board mem- 
bers. Other registrants attended an “open” session on 
general casework principles under the chairmanship 
of Grace W. Martin, Child Welfare Director, South 
Dakota Department of Public Welfare. 


Ts First Regional Meeting of 1950 was held on 


LEGISLATION 


T THE OPENING general session on Thursday morn- 
A ing, Mayor I. H. Chase welcomed the people to 
Rapid City and wished the conference the greatest 
success, Loula Dunn, Director of APWA, discussed 
“Public Welfare Legislation—HR 6000.” She told of 
the latest developments in the Federal legislative 
picture and what hopes we have of securing legisla- 
tion that will strengthen the social security system. 
She stressed the need for public welfare people and 
those interested in the program to keep in close touch 
with their senators and congressmen and to let them 
know what various proposals would mean to their 
particular states. 

Miss Dunn gave special attention to the need for 
state directors and their staffs, as well as local people, 
to study and analyze the effect of the proposed laws 
on their present state programs. If Congress passes 
HR 6000, it will mean that many of the states will 
have to make some revision in their state laws. With 
forty-four of the state legislatures scheduled to meet 
early in 1951, it would be well for public welfare de- 
partments to be prepared to suggest modifications in 


REGIONAL MEETING 


their own state laws and to start explaining why these 
early modifications were desirable. 

Governor George T. Mickelson of South Dakota 
also welcomed the conference to the state. He com- 
mended APWA for its “courageous stand in recom- 
mending the insurance approach for the aged.” He 
urged the strengthening of OASI and the develop- 
ment of preventive and rehabilitative services. 

On the afternoon of the first day, one session under 
the leadership of Paul R. West, Chief, Division of 
Public Assistance, South Dakota Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare, gave special attention to the problems of 
the aging. Three discussants outlined the problems of 
the aged in the field of leisure, employment and 
health. It was pointed out that the percentage of the 
aged in the population is increasing and this causes an 
adjustment in some of our concepts if we are not to 
be faced with major social and economic problems. 
Two sessions gave special attention to services to chil- 
dren. The first discussed the protective role of public 
agencies with Louise Noble, Children’s Bureau Repre- 
sentative from the Kansas City Regional Office, lead- 
ing the discussion. “Problems in ADC” was the topic 
for the second child welfare session and this meeting 
was under the leadership of Harvey Peterson, Director 
of Public Assistance, Wyoming Department of Public 
Assistance. The discussants at this meeting gave spe- 
cial attention to the public’s attitude towards ADC, 
the problem of working mothers and also the de- 
serting father. 


Seconp Day 


HREE ROUND tables were held on the morning of 

the second day. One, under the chairmanship of 
Phyllis Osborn, Public Assistance Representative from 
the Kansas City Regional Office, focussed its interest 
on “Orientation, Growth and Supervision.” The im- 
portance of personnel in public welfare administra- 
tion was repeatedly stressed and attention was given 
as to how new workers should be inducted and how 
the agency, through supervision, continues to help 
staff members grow and develop on the job. Another 
session presided over by Ed Wieland, Director, Di- 
vision of Public Assistance, lowa State Department of 
Social Welfare, turned its attention to the qualifica- 
tions of the local administrator. The third round 
table of the morning was concerned with the social, 
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economic and welfare problems of the Indian. This 
meeting aroused real interest as officials from the 
Indian Service and state and local welfare depart- 
ments gave their viewpoints as to what the problems 
are and methods that might be used to solve them. 
Selene Gifford, Chief, Welfare and Placement, Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, was the able chairman of the session. 


Carlyle D. Onsrud, State Director of North Dakota 
and Chairman of the State Administrators’ Council, 
presided at the noon luncheon. The speaker was 
Robert Beasley, Field Services Officer of the Social 
Security Administration. He outlined the progress 
that has been made in various phases of the social 
security program. While we have not yet achieved 
our goal, we have advanced down the road towards 
an adequate social security program. He discussed 
some of the trends and developments in vocational 
rehabilitation, retirement provisions, better services, 
simpler administration, economy of operation, and or- 
ganizational and administrative maturity. 


Following Mr. Beasley’s speech a short business 
session was held. Jay Roney, Chairman of the :Re- 
gional Conference Committee, reported on the activi- 
ties of that committee. Vard Gray, Regional Mem- 
breship Chairman, outlined the work being done in 
membership promotion and the need to conduct a 
strong membership campaign throughout the year. 
Loula Dunn discussed the activities of the Associa- 
tion and reviewed its budget. The conference voted 
to accept the invitation of H. C. Shoemaker, Chair- 
man, Utah State Welfare Commission, to hold the 
1951 Mountain States Regional Conference in Salt 
Lake City. 

All those who attended the conference commented 
that it had been most valuable and helpful to them. 
Much of the credit for this success belong to Jay 
Roney, Director, South Dakota Department of Public 
Welfare and Chairman of the Regional Conference 
Committee, and the twenty-one members of his com- 
mittee. They deserve congratulations for organizing, 
planning and managing a successful conference. 
In addition, credit is due all who so ably participated 
in the various round tables and general sessions. 





Directory Changes 





The following changes have been received for the 
1950 Pustic Wexrare Directory published by the 
American Public Welfare Association. 


California (Pages 46 and 47) 


County 
Calaveras 
Del Norte 
El Dorado 


Director 

Evelyn L. Arthur 

Howard M. Blake 

Mrs. Elizabeth Sayers 
Glenn Mrs. Ernestine Utley 
Kings Keif D. Melberg 
Lake (Mr.) Beverley J. Brown 
Modoc Mrs. Lucille Leonard 
Nevada George Lowry 
Sacramento Joseph Briggs 
Sierra Mrs. Ruth A. Taylor 
Trinity Mrs. Nellie D. Warren 
Yuba Lyle Platt 


Illinois (Pages 79 and 83) 


Miss Ruth C. Dana has been appointed Acting Superin- 
tendent of Child Welfare in the Division of Child Welfare, 
replacing Fred DelliQuadri. 

Supervisor of General Assistance in Peoria City Township 
is Donald D. Partridge, 119 N. Madison Ave., instead of 
William E. Duke, 215 Rohmann. 


Indiana (Page 93) 


County 
Noble 
Porter 


Director 
Mrs. Jennie Faux 
Mrs. Thelma L. Tackett 


Minnesota (Page 140) 


County 


Executive Secretary 
Morrison 


Mrs. Gertrude Parker 


Missouri (Pages 150 to 152) 


County Director 

Bates Mrs. Frances Johnson 
Callaway E. Carl Wade 
Christian Mrs. Maude Rhoades 
Dent Vincent Smith 
Ozark Berman Grant 
Pulaski Harold Edwards 
Ripley Delvie Braschler 


Nebraska (Page 160) 


County Director 
Fillmore Mrs. N. Jean Emery 
Garfield Mrs. Lila Goos 
Greeley Mrs. Sadie Nelson 
Howard Mrs. Ona C. Petersen 
Otoe Paul L. Radda 


Virginia (Pages 261 and 262) 
William L. Painter has succeeded Arthur W. James in the 
position of Director of Division of General Welfare. 
County Superintendent 

Fauquier Mrs. Lina Cameron 

Isle of Wight Mrs. Jane E. Harvey 

Princess Anne Mrs. Rosalene Simpson 
Rockbridge Junia E. Graves 


Wisconsin (Pages 273 and 278) 


Fred DelliQuadri has been appointed director of the Divi- 
sion of Child Welfare and Youth Service. 
County Director 
Outagamie Alfred R. Eggert 


Hawaii (Page 285) 


Morris G. Fox, formerly Deputy Director, is now Director 
of the Department, replacing Newton R. Holcomb. 
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Miss Clio Lovin, Decatur, Alabama 

Mr. Lawrence E. Lowe, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Miss Helen Lowry, Columbus, Ohio 

Mrs. Margaret Maguire, McKeesport, Pennsylvania 
Miss Marjorie Manning, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Mrs. Audrey Martin, Moulton, Alabama 

Mrs. Ursula Gertrude Mask, Montgomery, Alabama 
Miss Anne V. Mastrovich, Deadwood, South Dakota 
Mr. Charles C. Mathias, Atlanta, Georgia 

Miss Margaret Maximilian, Seattle, Washington 
Mr. Keith D. McBurney, Colorado Springs, Colorado 
Mr. George J. McChesney, Sharpsburg, Pennsylvania 
Miss Louise A. McCormack, New York, New York 
Miss Gertrude McLane, Pensacola, Florida 

Miss Zaida E. McLaury, West Union, Iowa 

Mrs. G. P. McPherson, Haynesville, Alabama 

Miss Muriel E. Menick, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Mrs. Ida C. Merriam, Washington, D. C., 

Mrs. Agnes Meyer, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. George F. Miller, Brattleboro, Vermont 

Dr. Seward E. Miller, Chicago, Illinois 

Miss Eunice Minton, East Falls Church, Virginia 
Mrs. Ethlyn Montgomery, Tallulah, Louisiana 
Mrs. John Mason Moore, Indianapolis, Indiana 
Mrs. Charlotte A. R. Morrison, Providence, Rhode Island 
Miss Ethel Morrison, Centre, Alabama 

Miss Zola Mullinix, Jamestown, Tennessee 

Mrs. Nan C. Murphy, LaFayette, Alabama 

Miss Carmela Napoli, Seattle, Washington 

Mr. W. I. Newstetter, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Mr. R. C. Newton, Hugo, Oklahoma 

Mrs. Constance Norton, Traverse City, Michigan 
Mr. Jay W. Oldroyd, Brigham City, Utah 

Miss Cathryn Oliver, Montgomery, Alabama 

Miss Mary C. O'Neill, Homestead Park, Pennsylvania 
Miss Opal Lee Olson, Edina, Missouri 

Miss Louise M. Opie, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Mrs. Frances M. Owen, Seattle, Washington 

Mr. Harold Parker, Atlanta, Georgia 

Miss Ruth M. Pauley, Arlington, Virginia 

Mr. F. W. Paulsberg, Stanton, North Dakota 

Mr. James G. Peckham, Reno, Nevada 

Mrs. Anna Mae Pemberton, Raleigh, North Carolina 
Miss Dorothy W. Pennell, Seattle, Washington 

Miss Elizabeth Perry, Montgomery, Alabama 

Mr. Harvey Peterson, Cheyenne, Wyoming 

Miss Josephine Peterson, Seattle, Washington 

Miss Frances R. Pfeffer, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Miss Martha S. Phelps, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Mrs. Mable Philbrick, Manila, Utah 

Miss Alleen H. Phillips, Seattle, Washington 

Mr. Richard B. Piatt, Louisville, Kentucky 

Miss Mary Poindexter, Savannah, Georgia 

Mr. John J. Pokorny, Cleveland, Ohio 

Mr. H. G. Pope, Chicago, Illinois 

Mrs. H. Prescott, Ponca City, Oklahoma 

Mr. Donald K. Probert, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Miss Agnes K. Quinlan, Abingdon, Virginia 

Miss Helene T. Quinn, New York, New York 
Miss Elizabeth Rapp, Richmond, Virginia 

Mr. J. Sylvan Rasvand, Heber City, Utah 

Miss Jane Reifsnyder, Norristown, Pennsylvania 
Mrs. Gladys Renquist, Munhall, Pennsylvania 
Miss Elizabeth P. Rice, Boston, Massachusetts 
Miss Crissy Richter, New York, New York 

Miss Ruby Nell Riley, Dresdon, Tennessee 

Mrs. Evelyn Roberts, Price, Utah 

Miss Anne Robinette, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Miss Eileen J. Rodgers, Johnstown, Pennsylvania 
Mr. Jay L. Roney, Pierre, South Dakota 

Mr. J. T. Roos, Wilmington, Delaware 

Mr. Herbert G. Ross, Newport News, Virginia 
Miss Florence Rubenstein, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Mrs. Esther Rupert, McKeesport, Pennsylvania 
Mr. Daniel J. Ryan, Detroit, Michigan 

Mrs. Evelyn G. Saboe, Seattle, Washington 

Miss Ella M. Sadler, Seattle, Washington 

Mr. Robert F. Sarff, Seattle, Washington 

Mr. Ernest E. Saylor, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Miss Lucile Schauer, Waukesha, Wisconsin 

Miss Helene Schneidereth, Baltimore, Maryland 
Miss Dorothea Schumacher, New York, New York 
Miss Marian Schuman, Chicago, Illinois 

Mr. E. H. Schuneman, Cheyenne, Wyoming 

Miss Bernice E. Scroggie, Erie, Pennsylvania 

Dr. Hubert Searcy, Montgomery, Alabama 

Miss Margaret Sessions, Hillsdale, Michigan 

Mrs. Thelma Shanks, Los Angeles, California 
Mrs. Eunice Sheiry, Council Bluffs, Iowa 

Miss Ruth P. Sherman, Mt. Carmel, Connecticut 
Miss Sibyl Shields, Prattville, Alabama 

Mr. Michael J. Shortley, Washington, D. C. 

Miss Evelyn M. Shove, Des Moines, Iowa 

Mr. Frederick M. Smith, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Miss Mildred Smith, Ocala, Florida 

Mr. Sherwood Smith, Jacksonville, Florida 

Mr. Antonio A. Sorieri, Albany, New York 

Miss Virginia B. Speihler, Johnstown, Pennsylvania 
Mr. Joseph Sproat, Erie, Pennsylvania 

Mrs. Jeannette N. Stallworth, Bremen, Georgia 
Miss Stacey C. Stanley, Indianapolis, Indiana 

Miss Alice P. Stanton, Alexandria, Virginia 

Miss Marian Stevens, Sacramento, California 

Mr. Richard O. Stock, New York, New York 
Mr. Archibald Stuart, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Miss Agnes B. Sullivan, Boston, Massachusetts 
Mr. Albert J. Sullivan, Hoboken, New Jersey 

Miss Gladys L. Swann, New York, New York 
Mrs. Susan B. Swink, Tuscaloosa, Alabama 

Mr. Louis H. Sylvester, Richlands, North Carolina 
Mr. Woodrow Taylor, Farmington, Utah 

Mrs. Helen Thigpen, Troy, Alabama 

Mrs. Doris E. Thompson, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Mrs. Dorothy Todd, Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
Mr. Harold Tolley, Buffalo, New York 

Mr. Harry A. Tompkins, Owego, New York 

Miss Elvira S. Travell, Long Island, New York 
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